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situation, I became more collected, and was favoured | opinion, as indeed, I had abundant cause to do 
to ascend the mountain safely. I did not entirely|from my own experience; for I often find, that as 
recover myself, however, until I had passed the|my mind is reverently bowed under the baptizing 
precipice. When I had got part way up, I saw|influence of Divine power, doctrines are opened to 
Barnard Dickinson coming to look after me, as they|me with a degree of clearness that I had never 
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For “The Friend.” 


Henry Hall. 
(Continued from page 162.) 

Of his visit in Wales, the following remarks 
possess especial interest, viz:— 

“The following morning we were joined by Bar- 
nard Dickinson, and set out for Wales, and next 
day reached Dolegelly to dinner. In the after- 
noon we walked to the meeting-house at Tydny- 
garreg, in which Lowry Jones lived, from whom 
we learned, that they had not heard of our inten- 
tion of having a meeting with them; and as the 
day was far spent, we concluded to return and 
meet with them next First-day. Lowry Jones 
showed us a small cottage in a grove of trees, 
lately the habitation of a valued Friend, named 
Dorothy Owen. As I stood looking round, my 
mind was comforted, in considering how happy 
many of the worthies have been, who were stran- 
gers to affluence. Wales has been the birth-place 
of many, who lived and died in the Truth; but 
now the number of such seems small indeed, com- 
pared with what it was in the first breaking forth 
of Truth. Many of these valiants removed to 
Pennsylvania, and others were gathered from works 
to rewards, and the few who remain, love their 
friends, and should not be neglected, though much 
fatigue is to be endured by those who visit them. 

“We passed a very dangerous piece of road, 
about three-quarters of a mile in length, which is 
dug out of the side of a hill, at the foot of which 
and directly below us the sea was dashing. As it 
was considered dangerous to pass, we dismounted 
from our carriage to walk; and being told that the 
nearest way was under the hill on the sea-shore, I 
set out to go, while the Friends led the horses. 
When I had got a part of the way, I found the 
tide was so high, that I could not pass a point of 
rocks against which it was dashing, and the dis- 
tance being considerable to return the way I came, 
I attempted to climb the rocks, but found them so 
loose as to endanger their rolling upon me. The 
dilemma I was in, affected my nerves with an un- 
usual trembling, and I became alarmed. I now 
set out to walk back, fearing that the rising tide 
Would enclose me and prevent my escape; aud 
seeing a path slanting up the hill, where the sheep 
passed, I clambered up it upon my hands and 
feet-—my trembling increased so, that I thought I 
should lose my foothold; but recollecting that de- 

ration and care were necessary in my present 


perceived the tide had risen much higher than they 
were before aware of. 

“We were kindly received by Henry Owen, who 
had lost his wife a few months before. She was a 
worthy daughter of a Friend, who possessed the 
estate called Llewyndee, where the meeting had 
been held ever since it was set up in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell; during all which period the pro- 
perty had been held by an Owen. ‘he number of 
Friends has for many years, and perhaps always, 
been small, and now there are only three, one of 
whom could not understand English. Beside these, 
a woman has attended meetings with them for 
several months past, the only instance of the kind 
which has occurred for forty years, though many 
of the neighbours come in when notice is given 
that a minister is to be with them. This was the 
case in the meeting we had, and I thought a renewed 
visitation was extended to those present. 

“Next morning we rode to Dolegelly, and at- 
tended the meeting at Tydnygarreg, and from 
thence proceeded to Machnylleth, which we reached 
about five o’clock in the evening; and many of the 
inhabitants being in the streets, we sought a place 
to hold a meeting with them, but could not obtain 
any, except the open space under the town-house, 
where a large number assembled and stood, there 
being no seats. I was drawn forth in testimony 
amongst them; and though the multitude and 
bustle seemed at first to make against the solemn- 
ity which it is precious to experience at such times, 
yet the power of Truth brought them into great 
stillness. ‘The day following we rode to Landy- 
loes, and had a comfortable meeting, in an upper 
room at anion. Here Barnard Dickinson lett us 
to return home—his company had been pleasant 
and very useful on the journey.” 

Respecting a meeting at Leominster, he writes: 

“In the evening we had a very crowded public 
meeting, not more than half the people being able 
to get into the house. A clergyman sat in the 
gallery with us, who, as I afterward learned, had 
a few days before taken for his text the same pas- 
sage of Scripture which I felt engaged to hold up 
to the view of the people, in order to show the ne- 
cessity of a quiet inward waiting, to experience a 
preparation of heart from the Lord, to worship him 
aright; and that this was equally as necessary for 
the minister as for the hearer. I also showed, that 
all external performances entered upon in the will 
and wisdom of man, and without this preparation, 
were no more acceptable in the Divine sight, than 
the performances of the Jews, which the Lord re- 
jected. The aforesaid clergyman had asserted in 
his discourse, that the charge to the disciples to 
“tarry at Jerusalem until they were endued with 
power from on high,” was not to be considered as 
applicable to any but the apostles, and that in our 
day, no such thing was to be looked for. As the 
doctrines of the Gospel were opened to my mind 
with great clearness, I had to assert a contrary 


before witnessed, under a consideration of which I 
have often been much humbled. Thus it was this 
evening, words flowed like oil, and the power of 
Truth produced a great stillness and solemnity, 
both in the house and among those who stood 
around it, so that the priest’s hearers, many of 
whom were present, had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing for themselves, that the promise of Christ 
is fulfilled to us in this day, ‘ Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.’ I was glad I had not heard of 
his reviling Friends in his sermon, as I afterward 
learned he did; and also, that I did not know who 
he was—though had I known, my testimony would 
have been the same.” 

“From Leominster we proceeded to the Half- 
year’s Meeting for Wales, held at Breckon, which 
was owned by the great and gracious Caretaker of 
his people, and the business was well conducted, 
except the want of more solid weightiness of spirit 
in some, who it is to be feared, are too ready in 
speaking to business, and thus in some instances, 
there was a want of that order, in which, one by 
one, all have the opportunity of relieving their 
minds. Care is necessary in speaking to the busi- 
ness of meetings, as well as when we arise to speak 
in the ministry, that we wait to feel the mind clothed 
with a right qualification, so as to speak to the 
purpose and preserve the solemnity of the meeting. 
Friends are thinly dispersed over Wales; and be- 
ing now assembled from various and distant parts, 
they appeared to enjoy each other’s company very 
pleasantly at the inns, there being no Friend’s 
house in the town. From Breckon I proceeded, 
and had meetings at Pontypool and Neveton, and 
then rode to the house of a person who had re- 
cently become acquainted with Friends, and united 
with them so far as to receive the messengers of 
the Gospel. We were strangers to each other, but 
the cementing love of our heavenly Father made 
our meeting mutually pleasant, and we had a satis- 
factory opportunity the same evening,” 

On his orrival in Ireland, he says :— 

“| visited the family of Richard Jacob, who were 
in deep affliction, in consequence of the sudden 
removal of this servant of Christ. The loss to the 
widow and children is indeed great, but they have 
not to sorrow as those who have no hope; for al- 
though his removal was sudden and unexpected, 
there is good reason to believe he was prepared. 
He had been at meeting, and was drawn forth in 


fervent prayer, to the comfort of many minds pre- 
sent, and soon after he got home, was seized with 


a fit, and died before night. The church too has 
sustained a great loss in his death; there are now 
but two men Friends in the station of ministers in 
Ireland. During the first week of my stay in 
Waterford, I had three evening meetings with the 
town’s people, the first and last of which were to 
good satisfaction; at the other, the people were 
unsettled, and Truth did not arise into dominion 
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as in the others. On Seventh-day, Phe 20th of|récited before it by their authors,” and prizes of|seen, and might fairly attribute no small portion 


Tenth month, the select Quarterly Meeting for 
Munster province, was held at Waterford, in which 
I was enabled to feel something of the cementing 
love of our heavenly Father, and in the strength 
thereof was led to set forth the necessity of a faith- 
ful individual engagement at our respective posts, 
a want of which appeared evident; yet, there is a 
precious remnant preserved amongst them, who 
have proved their attachment to the cause of God, 
whilst the shield of the mighty has been vilely cast 
away, and many fallen ‘as upon Mount Gilboa, 
where there is neither dew nor rain.’ 

“The meetings on the following day were fa- 
voured seasons, in which a tender and affectionate 
call was extended to the youth, under a persuasion, 
that a renewed visitation was afforded them from 
Him, whose mercies sweeten all the toils of life. A 
cloud of witnesses can still bear their testimony to 
the love he has toward the children of believing 
parents—may they be wholly given up to his direc- 
tion through time, that so a succession of standard 
and testimony bearers may be found in the mili- 
tant church. In this town there are many hopeful 
youth, for whom, in the course of the time I spent 
amongst them, I was frequently engaged, I trust 
under the love of the Gospel, which drew me from 
my dear kindred and friends in a distant land. 
Often was my spirit bowed in reverent supplication 
for them, to the Father of mercies, that he would 
be pleased to have them in his holy keeping, that 
they might grow up in his favour, and come for- 
ward acceptably to the help of his servants, in ad- 
vancing that cause, which is dignified with immor- 
tality and crowned with eternal life.” 

(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Nesahualcoyotl.* 

The condition of the aborigines of America, is a 
subject of deep and lasting interest. Now and 
then this interest is stirred afresh, by some new 
discovery of remains,—the fossil fragments of an 
unwritten history. But the inquiries they suggest, 
they do not answer. ‘The mind of man may pierce 
the skies, and, plunging into boundless space, mea- 
sure its proportions, and define its systems, but it 
cannot unravel the mysterious Past of our coun- 
try. 

Bat in the records that are left to us, by far the 
most interesting character is Nezahualcoytl, the 
monarch of Tezcuco. ‘Tezcuco was one of the 
chief nations of Anahuac, and, at the time of the 
conquest, had long been a friendly rival of Mexico, 
but far its superior in the approaches to civilized 
life. Nezabualeoyotl, gifted with an understand- 
ing far beyond his age and country, being estab- 
lished by the success of his arms in absolute 
power, took many judicious measures for the ad- 
vancement of his people. Among these the most 
extraordinary was the establishment of a tribunal, 
“to which all works on astronomy, chronology, 
history or any other science were to be submitted, 
before being made public. This body which was 
drawn from the best instructed persons in the 
kingdom, with little regard to rank, had supervi- 
sion of all the productions of art, and of the nicer 
fabrics. It deéided on the qualifications of the 
professors in the various branches of science, on the 
fidelity of their instructions to their pupils, the de- 
ficiency of which was severely punished, and it 
instituted examinations of these latter. In short, 
it was a general board of education for the coun- 
try. On stated days, historical compositions, and 
poems treating of moral or traditional topics, were 


* See Prescott’s “ Conquest of Mexico.” 


value were distributed to the successful competi- 
tors. 

The Tezeucan king was successful in conquest, 
and devoted great attention to agriculture and 
architecture; the number and magnificence of his 
palaces proved his absolute sway. But it is his 
intellectual pre-eminence that gives such interest 


ito his character, heightened as it was by clearer, 
|more spiritual views of religion, than prevailed, and 


which, like light out of darkness, shined in his 
heart. His subjects had lapsed from a more sim- 
ple faith, and were imbued with the sanguinary 
idolatry of the Aztecs. ‘ He endeavoured to wean 
them from their degrading superstitions, and to 
substitute nobler and more spiritual conceptions of 
the Deity.” He reared a pyramidal temple, ela- 
borately ornamented, and dedicated it “ to the un- 
known God, the Cause of causes.” “No image 
was allowed in the edifice, as unsuited to the ‘7in- 
visible God,’ and the people were expressly pro- 
hibited from profaning the altars with blood or any 
other sacrifices than that of the perfume of flowers 
and sweet-scented gums.” 

Nezahualcoytl was among the most illustrious of 
the Tezcucan bards. Many of his odes descended 
through several generations, and may still be pre- 
served in some of the dusty repositories of Mexico 
or Spain. His latter years he devoted to study and 
'meditation, ‘giving utterance to his feelings in 
songs, or rather hymns, of much solemnity and 
pathos.” An extract from one of these will convey 
some idea of his religious speculations. 

“All things on earth have their term, and, in 
the most joyous career of their vanity and splendor, 
their strength fails, and they sink into the dust. 
All the round world is but a sepulchre; and there 
is nothing which lives on its surface, that shall not 
be hidden and entombed beneath it. Rivers, tor- 
rents, and streams move onward to their destina- 
tion. Not one flows back to its pleasant source. 
They rush onward, hastening to bury themselves 
in the deep bosom of the ocean. The things of 
yesterday are no more to-day; and the things of 
to-day shall cease, perhaps, on the morrow. The 
cemetery is full of the loathsome dust of bodies 
once quickened by living souls, who occupied 
thrones, presided over assemblies, marshalled ar- 
mies, subdued provinces, arrogated to themselves 
worship, were puffed up with vain-glorious pomp, 
and power, and empire. 

‘** But these glories have all passed away, like 
the fearful smoke that issues from the throat of 
Popocatepetl, with no other memorial of their 
existence than the record on the page of the 
chronicles. 

‘““«'The great, the wise, the valiant, the beauti- 
ful,—alas! where are they now? ‘They are all 
mingled with the clod; and that which has befallen 
them, shall happen to us, and to those that come 
after us. Yet let us take courage, illustrious no- 
bles and chieftains, true friends and loyal subjects, 
—let us aspire to that heaven, where all is eternal 
and corruption cannot. come.’ 

“At length, about the year 1470, Nezahual- 
coyotl, full of years and honours, felt himself 
drawing near his end. Almost half a century had 
elapsed since he mounted the throne of Tezcuco. 
He had found his kingdom dismembered by fac- 
tion, and bowed to the dust beneath the yoke of a 
foreign tyrant. He had broken that yoke; had 
breathed new life into the nation, renewed its an- 
‘cient institutions, extended wide its domain; had 
seen it flourishing in all the activity of trade and 
agriculture, gathering strength from its enlarged 
resources, and daily advancing higher and higher 
in the great march of civilization. All this be bad 


? 


of it to his own wise and beneficent rule. His long 
and glorious day was now drawing to its close; 
and he contemplated the event with the same sere- 
nity which he had shown under the clouds of its 
morning, and in its meridian splendor.” 

He died in the seventy-second year of his age, 
and forty-third of his reign; leaving as his suc- 
cessor a son, then only eight years old, but who 
had given rich promise of future greatness. Among 
many other charges suited to his comprehension, 
the dying monarch besought the child, not to neg. 
lect the worship of “the unknown God,” regret. 
ting that he himself had been unworthy to know 
Him, and intimating his conviction that the time 
would come when He should be known and wor- 
shipped throughout the land.” 

His descendant and historian says of him, “ He 
was well instructed in moral science, and sought, 
above all things, to obtain light for knowing the 
true God. He believed in one God only, the Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth, by whom we have our 
being, who never revealed himself to us in human 
form, nor in any other; with whom the souls of 
the virtuous are to dwell after death, while the 
wicked will suffer pains unspeakable. He invoked 
the Most High, as ‘He by whom we live,’ and 
‘who has all things in himself.’ He recognized 
the sun for his father, and the earth for his mother. 
If he could not entirely abolish human sacrifices, 
derived from the Aztics, he, at least, restricted them 
to slaves and captives.” 

Nezabualpilli, his son°and successor, was a re- 
markable prince, worthy of his father in power of 
mind and integrity of character. Yet, during his 
reign, the Mexican king, Montezuma, plundered 
his brother monarch of some of his most valuable 
possessions, and arrogated to himself the title of 
emperor, hitherto borne by the Tezcucan princes. 

Nezabualpilli sunk under his misfortunes, height- 
ened as they were by gloomy prognostics of a near 
calamity, which was to overwhelm the country. 
In the year 1515, he sunk into the grave, and, by 
his timely death, escaped witnessing the fulfilment 
of his own predictions, in the ruin of his country, 
and the extinction of the Indian dynasty forever.” 


American Commerce.—The last Treasury Re- 
port shows that the total value of exports from the 
Southern States last year was $187,626,686, and 
from the Northern States, $169,162,770, while the 
imports were $305,812,849 into the Northern 
States, and $32,955,281 into the Southern States. 
The registered tonnage of the United States is 
2,507,401 tons, which is of vessels employed in 
the foreign trade, and of this aggregate, the South 
has only 377,238 tons. 

It thus appears that the imports of the country 
almost all enter at Northern ports, and also that 
the exports of the South are made almost wholly 
in Northern and foreign vessels. These facts show 
how little prepared the proposed Southern confe- 
deracy is to become soon a great commercial na- 
tion. 


“A mistaken zeal and supposed moderation, 
(falsely called charity,) although opposite in their 
appearances, frequently proceed from the same 
cause ; even in vessels measurably sanctified, vig: 
the want of being ‘buried with Christ by baptism 
into death ;’ that not only the earth in them might 
be shaken, but the heavens also. Instead of which 
there hath been frequently fruitless and unsane- 
tified efforts to engraft the remains of the first Adam 
into the plant, which is of an immortal nature: 
‘this divides in Jacob, and scatters in Israel.’ ”— 
S. Scott. 
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Selected. 


the Necessity of Waiting for the True Guidance’ pital, was 54 degrees. 


and Balance, to Avoid Shipwreck. 


Seek principally after improvement in acquaint- 
ance with the sanctifying hand, and to Jearn the 
way and end of its turning; and also that stillness 
js required, when we see that no hand but the 
Lord’s can open the way, and bring the longed- 
for help. Let the feeling knowledge hereof, and 
an humble hope and trust to be guided and ba- 
Janced by the invisible Holy One, guard and stay 
us through the unsettling struggles that may attend 
us. For, betwixt the converse and pursuits of the 
unmortified world, however, polished by human 
endeavours, and the earthly nature in ourselves; 
with the gilded appearance of penetration, com- 
prehensiveness of reasoning and finesse, of many 
among the more learned part of mankind, and the 
little, low, yet pure and powerful seed, which at 
times makes itself known indisputabiy, yet hides 
itself again, creatures are liable to dangerous toss- 


ings; and good beginnings, ideas, and desires, of | June, 


God’s own begetting, have unhappily miscarried ; 
and too many, for want of looking towards the 
true port, have been gradually, by one wave after 
another, carried off to sea again, and shipwrecked 
in the loose, unbottomed conceptions and interests 
of this world. “The world by wisdom knoweth 
not the things of God, neither can it know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned ;” but “ the 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him,” 
and “in quietness and confidence is their strength.” 
—S, Fothergil. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Weather Statistics. 


We find the following record in the Philadelphia 
Ledger : 

Comparative Temperature of each Month in the 
ten years, 1851 to 1860, made up from the mean 
of observations registered every morning about half 


an hour after sunrise, and every evening about 10} | 


o'clock, at M‘ Allister & Brothers’ : 
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Months. 2|2/2|2/2/2/2/2|2/3 
January .. . |32.7 24.5)30.2 30.0]31.8|20.7|18.5)36.6 30.2/30.0 
February 37.6 31.7/34.4|30.7/24.2/23.3)/36.3|25.7/33.1/29.3 
March . 39.8/37.3|39.4/39.0135.4/29.7)|34.3|43.6/43.6140.1 
MR ass 48.6) 42.8]48.2)47.1]49.2|49.9]40.8/47.6/46.2/45.1 
a 59.0) 59.1)59.5)61.5]58.4)56.7|57.4)55.4/60.2/60.3 
Se 67.7|68.6|70.9|69.9]68.1172.1|67.4|73.9166.6.67.6 
gt re 75.1|74.3/73.4|77.6|77.1|76.6]73.8|76.1/71.8/73.0 
August 70.8|70.2|72.9|73.8|71 5|70.4|72.2|71.6|70.9|72.9 
September . . |65.4)63.7/65.9)67.9}66.2|64.4|54.8/64.0/63.4,62.8 
October. . . [54.4] 56.5|50.8)55.4/51.1/51.9152.8/55 6/48.7 53.9 
November . . | (0.0) ¢1.3/45.3/43.0]14.9/41.4/41.3/38.9/43.8143.8 
December . . |27.7| #0.1/31.6}28.3/34.0/29.2)37.1 34.8/30.0 29.8 
—— eee | eee ee ater osemal cemninal oom amen eentelasnsne 
Av. each year |50.5 51.2/51.6150.8 51.9152.0/51 0 18.8150.7150.7 
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The mean temperature for the year, at the Hos- 
The mean annual tempe- 
rature deduced from observations for 36 years, is 
53} degrees. 

Mean temperature of each month of the year, 
for 36 years, viz: from 1825 to 1860, inclusive : 


January, 32 degrees. | July, 76 degrees. 
February, 323 “ August, 7 * 
March, 41} “ September, 65} “ 
April, 514. October, 54} “ 
May, 62; “ November, 44} “ 
June, 7g December, 34} “ 


Mean temperature of the seasons : 
Winter, 33 degrees.| Summer, 73} degrees. 
Spring, 513 “ Autumn, 54} “ 
Amount of rain for each month of 1860: 


January, 3.22 inches. | July, 0.93 inches. 
February, 2.76 “ August, 840 “ 
March, 1.41 “ September, 2.85 “ 
April, 3.80 “ October, 452 
May, 3.82 “ November, 6.13 “ 
289 ‘* December, 3.31 “ 


Total amount for the year, 44.09 inches. 
Amount of rain for each year, from 1838 to 
1860, inclusive : 


1838, 45.29inches.| 1850 5454 inches, 
1839, 43.73 « 1851 35.50 « 
1840, 47.40 “ 1852 45.74 * 
1841, 5550 “ 1853 40.66 ‘* 
1842, 4853 “* 1854 40.18 “ 
1843, 4691 “ 1855 44.09 “ 
\1844, 40.17 “ 1856 33.93 * 
1845, 40.00 “ 1857 48.28 * 
1846, 4438 “ 1858 4045 * 
1847, 4509 “* 1859 58.12 ‘* 
1848, 35.00 “ 1860 44.09 ‘* 
1849, 4209 « 


The average of these 23 years, is 44.32. 
The smallest amount of rain recorded in any 


| year, was in 1825, when only 294 inches fell; the 


greatest in 1859, when the fall was 58.12 inches. 
The greatest fall of rain in any one month, was 


-|11.80 inches in the Seventh month, 1842; the 


least in the Ninth month, 1846, 0.25 inches. 


Timber and its Decay.—The present century 
has been marked by very active inquiry into the 
nature of wood, the structure of its fibres and cells, 
the derangements to which the fibres are subject, 
the effect of these derangements on carpentry and 
ship building, and the best mode of removing the 
evil. There have been many curious facts ascer- 
tained concerning the qualities of different kinds 
of timber, and especially in relation to its decay. 
The explanation of dry rot may be stated as fol- 
lows: All trees contain within their pores a kind 


The above records have all been made from the|of albumen, which contributes to the sustenance of 
same thermometer, which has been kept constantly |the growth; but when the tree is felled, and the 


out of doors, and exposed to the north. 


trunk and branches conyerted into timber, this al- 


The following weather statistics for 1860, pre-|bumen becomes an evil, instead of a good. When 
pared by Dr. Conrad, of the Pennsylvania Hospi-|the albumen is moist—which it always is before the 
tal, give the state of the thermometer at that Insti- | timber is seasoned—it has a tendengy to enter into 
tution, and the amount of rain which fell. Highest,|a sort of fermentation; if this state commences, 


lowest and mean temperature of each month : 


Highest. Lowest. Mean. 

January, 57 4 

February, 69 1 323 
March, 75 27 45 «& 
April, 82 30 50; ¢« 
May, 88 47 644 
June, 93 57 723 4 
Jaly, 94 59 764 = 
August, 94 58 73 ¢ 
September, 88 45 654 “« 
October, 74 39 564 « 
November, 75 13 463 * 
December, 49 12 32} « 


the albumen becomes a favourite relish for certain 
minute animals, who forthwith bore for themselves 


33 degrees.| invisible passages through the wood, to attain the 


object of their search ; these passages admit air and 
moisture, which so act upon the chemical constitu- 
tion of the sap as to afford a kind of soil in which 
mipute parasitical plants grow ; these plants, sprout- 
ing out, force holes for themselves through the wood, 
and appear on the surface as dry rot. Attempts 
innumerable have been made to find out some 
chemical mode of protecting timber from ruinous 
decay. Sulphate of iron has been recommended, 


also sulphate of copper, as a steep-preservative of 


coating of oil of tar; afterwards, a mode was brought 
forward of extracting the air from the pores of wood, 
and forcing chemical agents into the pores thus va- 
cated, then came a multitude of proposals respect- 
ing the substance to be employed—coarse whale 
oil, oil of birch bark, unslaked lime, pyroligneous 
acid, &c. But the albumen cannot be driven out; 
and if dried, it has a tendency again to absorb 
moisture. Hence, chemists have recommended, 
and practical men have adopted, modes of render- 
ing the albumen insoluble, by combining it chemi- 
cally with some other substance; being made in- 
soluble, it defies moisture. 


Have we been Converted?—This is a question 
which great numbers of professing christians ought 
to ask themselves, seriously, and with deep solici- 
tude. It is not every excitement which is the work 
of the Spirit of God. Not all sorrow connected 
with sin, is repentanee unto life. Not every peti- 
tion, however intense may be the desire that 
prompts it, or however numerous the tears that ac- 
company it, is prevailing prayer. Not every joy 
that is felt in connection with religion, is joy and 
peace in believing. 

The question whether we have been converted, 
is not to be decided by the recollection of certain 
feelings experienced years ago. What is wanted, 
is not a recollected experience, but a present ex- 
perience. 

Many, it is to be feared, are resting their hopes 
for salvation upon the recollection of what they 
once felt, or what they once were, not upon what 
they now are. 

The question whether a man has now a firm 
footing on solid ground, is not to be determined 
by a recollection that his feet were once taken from 
the mire, and placed upon a rock. Is he now 
walking on firm soil, or floundering in the mire? 
The question whether a man is in health, is not to 
be determined by the recollection of a recovery 
from a fever many years ago. Is the cheek ruddy, 
the pulse even, the head clear, and the arm strong 
now? And in like manner, the question whether 
we have been converted, is to be determined not 
by our recollections, but by our present experience. 
—S. S. Times. 





To the Rich—Your fortune, perhaps, has re- 
moved you from the necessity of labouring for your 
bread ; you have been politely educated; you have 
no trade or employment to take up your time, and 
so are left to be disordered by corrupt passions and 
pleasures. Whilst poor people are at hard labour, 
drudging in the meanest offices of life, you, op- 
pressed with idleness and indulgence, are relieving 
yourself with foolish and improper books, feeding 
and delighting a disordered mind with romantic 
nonsense and poetic follies. If this be the effect 
of riches and fortune, only to expose people to the 
power of disordered passions, and give them time 
to corrupt their hearts with madness and folly, well 
might our blessed Saviour say, “ woe unto you that 
are rich.” 


New York and Philadelphia.—According to 
the late census, the number of dwellings in New 
York was 54,338, and in Brooklyn, 30,523—total 
in both cities, 84,861. In Philadelphia, the num- 
ber of dwellings was 89,979, or 5,118 more than 
in the two cities first named, which have together 
a population nearly double that of Philadelphia. 
Each dwelling in the latter city averages 64 inha- 
bitants; in New York and Brooklyn, there are over 
12 inhabitants for each house. 





He deseants most on the failings of others, who 


wood. Col. Congreve proposed the adoption of a|is least sensible of his own. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
“THY WILL BE DONE.” 
No strong words of ancient sages 
Teaching self-reliant power, 
Come to us adown the ages 
In our deepest trial-hour ; 
Stripped of all poor human wisdom, turn we to the 
Holy One, 
And His prayer is ours, “ Father, not my will, but Thine, 
be done.” 


Oh, the wondrous, patient feeling 
Sent in answer to that prayer! 
The calm depths of peace revealing 
Under every anxious care ; 
Though we needs must fight the battle, ere the victory 
be won, 
Still we cry to Thee, Oh! Father, “not my will, but 
Thine, be done.” 


Though in love, we fain would offer 
Labour in His holy Name, 
If He sayeth rather,—“ Suffer, 
And for glory, bear the shame ;”— 
Shall we not accept it meekly, as His own beloved Son, 
And bow humbly to the mission, if thereby His will is 
done. 
But a little while it lasteth, 
Pain, and prayer, and parting days; 
For the heavenly morrow hasteth, 
Where we meet in joyful praise ; 
There no longer weak and fainting, in the race we have 
to run, 
We will read His ways, rejoicing, that His will on earth 
was done ! 


Painting a White Girl to Make her a Slave.— 
A gentleman of this city hailed an up country 
boat, the Cora Anderson, as she was passing Green- 
ville, Miss., whither he had gone on business, to 
return home. Shortly after being under way, our 
Natchez friend observed a pensive looking little 
girl, aged about nine or ten years, whose black 
hair and yellowish brown skin would indicate that 
she was a mulattress. There was something about 
her that interested him, and he inquired of the 
captain concerning her. He was informed that she 
was a slave belonging to a man on board, whom 
the captain pointed out, who said he was taking 
her to New Orleans, to sell her, he having bought 
her for $160 in North-western Missouri, on the 
borders. Our Natchez friend eyed the little girl 
and the border man so closely as to attract the 
attention of the latter, with whom he was soon en- 
gaged in conversation concerning the child, inter- 
rogating him in such manner as to elicit answers 
not always agreeing with previous statements, and 
evidently alarming him. This was suspicious. 
The little girl was taken aside and examined. She 
said she was an orphan, and had been taken from 
an asylum in New York, by this man; that her 
hair was light, and her complexion brunette ; that 
this man told her he was going to the South with 
her, where, as his adopted child, she would have a 
good home; that black hair was preferred in the 
South, and prettier than hers, and that he had 
taken her to a barber, and had her hair dyed black. 
He also told her that if she would allow him to put 
some yellow dye on her skin that her complexion 
would become much whiter in a few days, and 
that he had put the stain on. On hearing these 
statements, the girl was taken charge of by the 
captain, and potash, soap and water being applied, 
the dyes were taken off, and the light hair and 
light complexion brought to light. The pretended 
master was seized by the excited passengers, who 
were about to deal with him summarily, but it was 
finally arranged to lock him up in a state-room 
until the boat should land. In the meantime the 
boat had passed St. Joseph, and when a few miles 
below that town rounded to, to take in wood. At 
this point, how, or in what manner, is not known, 


his baggage behind. The girl was taken by the 
captain of the boat to New Orleans, and placed in 
one of the orphan asylums in that city— The 
Natchez (Miss.) Free Trader. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 

“Tenth mo, 3d. is wonderfully suited 
in the company of his young friend, R. M., who 
has come to spend a few days with him; he does 
seem very clever, as indeed he ought to be; but 
so many of our nice young Friends take a stand 
at a certain place, and let their day be spending.” 

“24th.—I1 took up the almanac to see the day 
of the month, and my eye lighted on the sentence 
at the bottom of the page of the Eleventh month 
in the ‘Moral Almanac,’ I read it, and it seemed 
very good, and as is often thé case, my mind turned 
to thee, with an earnest wish that the causes there 
mentioned as ‘baits,’ may never catch thee; I 
want thou should read the sentence. Beside these, 
there are many ways of falling into error and from 
the Truth; I know of nothing that will preserve, 
but humble watching with a prayerful heart; eye- 
ing that faithful monitor, which in mercy is fur- 
nished to each of us.” 

“T performed my visit to the ‘school’ to a good 
degree of satisfaction: came home stronger in 
body and mind than I went: though not without 
a sense it was and is a low time in ‘ best things,’ 
with many in our Society, in most places. * * * 
I cannot help craving the prayers of the spiritual 
travellers in the Lord's cause, that His own works 
may praise Him; that man's works and workings 
be laid low.” 

“ 26th.—It seems, indeed, as if my strength was 
failing: I only desire my day’s work may go on 
with the day, and that it may be your happy ex- 
perience also, dear children, seems to be at present 
my earnest desire. Your father’s work was cut 
short at an early age, and very unexpected to him- 
self and to me, yet, I believe fully, he was pre- 
pared ; after wearisome days and sleepless nights, 


many favours, and there was a little ability to be 
thankful.” 

“29th.—I was particularly struck, on readin 
Thomas Shillitoe to find him, out of great weak- 
ness and difficulty and trial, as a last resort, sum- 
moning up his energies, and resolving to do his 
‘best,’ which to me, conveyed instruction. If un. 
der our provings we endeavour to do our best, no 
doubt we shall be helped, as was his experience 
even to admiration. We move along from day to 
day, with as much to do as can well be done, or 
‘gotten through with; and if only favoured to do 
the right thing or the ‘ best,’ it matters little what 
the difficulty is. We are all verging on towards a 
state of ‘ fixedness,’—to be ready is all at last, 

“ Our meeting yesterday, to me, was better than 
often. E.C. gave us a short, lively exhortation, 
to cast our dependence on the Saviour, and call on 
Him in extremities, as did the disciples when tossed 
in a tempest and likely to be wrecked: ‘ Master, 
carest thou not that we perish?’ He arose and 
rebuked the wind, and there was a great calm. 
He kept to the point or text, and was soon done; it 





seemed fresh and lively.” 

“ First mo, 4th, 1846.—My mind has been much 
with thee lately, in sympathy, under these close 
provings, and gladly would I come and sit with 
thee; it would comfort me so to do; but thou knows 
on whom ‘help is laid:’ and my present bodily 
health is such, that to go to thee would add to thy 
care. I have greatly desired that thou and I and 
all the near friends of the dear departed, might 
every day remember to walk so, that at the end of 
the race, which to some of us may not be distant, 
we may be admitted into rest and peace, where she 
is doubtless gone. 

“ The contents of ’s letter this evening did 
make me truly glad ; I remembered ‘ weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.’ 
Well, we are helped through many troubles; a 
fresh occasion for gratitude.” 

“14th.—I herewith send thy ‘ little note,’ though 
I can assure thee it has done no harm; I can un- 
derstand every word of it; that, or something, has 


wherein the end was, no doubt in wisdom, hidden |brought thee very near in feeling; almost all win- 


from him, he was able to say, ‘He believed he 
should die; but he felt an assurance he should be 
received into glory:’ very peaceful and in full 
faith he died.” 

“ Twelfth mo, 4th.—I have borne you closely in 
remembrance; think I never felt thee and 
more near, and yet I seem as if I could not write: 
it is a very low time, and so poor, I have feared to 
say much or little, lest I might increase my weak- 
ness; was a little encouraged to hope I was not 
wholly forsaken to-day in meeting; there seemed 
some sense of good near, and a fresh cry for help. 

“At our last Monthly Meeting, we had our 
friends, and ; both had great and good 
service; did not flatter us; nay, verily.” 

“ 12¢h.—Brother B. seems to be recovering ; is 
very quiet and peaceful in his mind ; I could wish 
he might never be worried again with the business 


of this world; but as he cannot get along through | 


time without business, he will of necessity meet 
cross occurrences, so that I had better desire for 
him, that he might meet them with composure. I 
have always felt a peculiar feeling for him in the 
varied scenes of life; I have never been able to 
account for it. I feel for him as a parent for a 
child.” 

“17th.—I have looked back at your situation, 
and have believed patience will help to carry you 
through the difficult windings of the day; for hu- 
man life is like the journey of a day My 
mind, after settling at home, was very peaceful and 


ter have I been thinking of thee with earnest de- 
sires for thy preservation. One morning lately, on 
awaking, thou wast brought to my remembrance, 
with the text thou quoted on opening thy concern 
relative to-a visit to England, in the Select Yearly 
Meeting :—‘ When I said my foot slippeth, thy 
mercy, O Lord, held me up.’ Well, 1 said there 
are still slippery places, and felt earnest in desire 
He may still continue to hold thee up. I want 
that thou shouldest ‘hold fast that thou hast; let 
no man take thycrown.’ It is not possible for me 
to convey my desire for thee, dear Sarah; thy life 
through has been one of deep wading; and hidden 
exercise oft thy portion, attended with many dis- 
couragements ; if I mistake not, these latter days 
\are as full as any previous, so that my soul craves 
His mercy may still hold [thee] up to his praise; 
and that His mind and will through thee (though 
in thy apprehension,) a feeble instrument, may go 
forth to the comfort and help of many poor souls. 
“T feel nothing but the language of encourage- 
ment in thy close provings and trials, which to thee 
may appear peculiar. Now, having said all this, 
it might seem as if I had something in view; but 
cannot say that I have, only the love I bear to thee, 
leads me to remember thee, and to be very jealous 
lest anything harm thee. I trust thou wilt excuse 
me, and remember me when it is well with thee.” 
“20th. * * * Teach thy child obedience, 
and he shall bless thee. Now do, dear ——, be 
watchful in time, over those given you; that so 





the border ruffian escaped from the boat, leaving| quiet; on retrospect it appeared I had received! you may be clear when the solemn inquiry may be 
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made; where are those lambs I have given in the| life; teaching them to read, write and cipher, Xc.,/mourned. I might enlarge, but this is enough, 
wilderness of this world.” are good things, but various other important les-| perhaps, to show thee where my dwelling-place has 

“ 30¢h.—As regards thy business, I want that|sons are or ought to be learned at school. It may/|often been for months past.— Thomas Scattergood. 
thou shouldst keep in a good safe way; and be|seem needless to write all this to thee, who is not 
very careful not to go counter to thy better judg-|a school teacher; but yet are there not duties in 
ment. A blessing will rest on faithful, honest in-|thy line? Yes, I should say there were, and very 
dustry. important too,—strict justice and integrity; open 

“ We had two meetings Fourth and Fifth-days.|and clear in conduct and in all thy dealings, giving 
R. S. had been around from house to house, seek-| others their just due, then thou mayest with a good 
ing our good. In our meeting on Fifth-day, he} face seek thy own. 
and E. C. were very much exercised, and laboured} “I went to see our friend E. C. lately; he is 
faithfully and very impressively with those who] often quite poorly; continues to feel much on So- 
had run on in their own way until the door of mer-|ciety matters. 1 endeavoured to encourage him to 
cy was near to close, unless a speedy stop and a/trust that a right way would be made when the 
place of repentance was found. time came.” 

“T thought it a fresh call, to be more serious. . 
.. «+ To tell thee I hardly ever felt worse, would 
be no help. I see things so discouraging [in So- 
ciety.]... +. It takes more than one thing to 
make up ‘ soundness;’ defects are various, and they 
will pull down.” 

“Second mo, 24th.—The first thing of moment 
that transpired after thou left, was our little silent 
meeting on First-day morning; how others felt I 
do not know, but my feelings were so tried, I was, 
as on a rolling billow; and I greatly feared the 
purpose of going to meeting was in a very slight 
degree answered. 

“T know enough of myself to assuredly believe, 
that while uvpleasant matters remain unsettled, 
even if we are in a good degree clear of the cause, 
yet it worries and harasses and creeps in, in the 
place of food and rest. .... The stout will, the 
love of self, the disregard of the views and con- 
cern of others, were the leading cause of this suf- 
fering. I desire, however, in as much quietness as 
possible for my mind to attain, to bear along, hop- 
ing a better day will dawn. Though I confess, I 
fear tampering with the time, in mercy given, to 
work out our souls’ salvation; but as of ourselves 
without Him, we can do nothing; so I wish to 
wait, with an earnest desire to stand open to con- 
viction.”” 

“T am obliged for the reading of ’s letter ; 
dear woman, she may truly refer to that /i7s¢ visit 
with humble thankfulness, inasmuch as she was 
greatly favoured. I shall not soon forget her ex- 
ercise and testimony in meeting ; remark- 
able, indeed, as things have turned out. But oh! 
I fear dimness has overtaken many of us since 
then. My heart truly was pained for dear ‘ 
when last here, and I feel no better yet, she was 
so tender and affectionate, and yet the way we took 
80 a mystery to her.” 

“T want thou should write to me of your Quar- 
terly Meeting; shall feel desirous all may be done 
decently and in order in every respect. As regards 
some uneasiness on account of , our duty in 
all these things is so clearly pointed out in the 
New Testament, and had we not that inward guide 
to direct us, favoured as we are, we should be 
Without excuse to miss our way; but this two-fold 
director lays us under heavy obligation, when we 
add to it our salutary ‘discipline,’ and the care we 
have one of another. I am sad about the signs of 
the times.” 

“Third mo. 10th.—Received a letter from 
last evening, saying she is willing to come and as- 
sist in our school ; so we seem to be favoured. I 





































































































Position in Sleeping.—It is better to go to 
sleep on the right side, for then the stomach is 
very much in the position of a bottle turned upside 
down, and the contents are aided in passing out 
by gravitation. If one goes to sleep on the left 
side, the operation of emptying the stomach of its 
contents is more like drawing water from a well. 
After going to sleep, let the body take its own po- 
sition. If you sleep on your back, especially soon 
after a heavy meal, the weight of the digestive or- 
gans, and that of the food, resting on the great 
vein of the body, near the back bone, compresses 
it, and arrests the flow of blood more or less. If 
the arrest is partial, the sleep is disturbed, and 
there are unpleasant dreams. If the meal has been 
recent or hearty, the arrest is more decided, and 
the various sensations, such as falling over a pre- 
cipice, or the pursuit of a wild beast, or other im- 
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Fire Bricks.—Fire bricks are used for furnaces, 
and for all kinds of brick work exposed to intense 
heat which would melt common bricks. They are 
made from a natural compound of silica and alu- 
mina, which, when free from lime and other fluxes, 
is infusible under the greatest heat to which it can 
be subjected. Oxide of iron, however, which is|pending danger, and the desperate effort to get rid 
present in most clays, renders the clay fusible|of it, arouses us; that sends on the stagnating 
when the silica and alumina are nearly in equal| blood, and we awake in a fright, or trembling, or 
proportions, and those fire clays are the best in| perspiration, or feelings of exhaustion, according to 
which the silica is greatly in excess over the alu-|the degree of stagnation, and the length or strength 
mina. When the alumina is in excess, broken of the effort made to escape the danger. Eating a 
crucibles, glass house pots, and old fire bricks,|large, or what is called “a hearty meal,” before 
ground in powder, are substituted for the common| going to bed, should always be avoided, and is the 
silicious sand used in the ordinary processes of|frequent cause of nightmare, and sometimes the 
brick making, but which, in this case, would be in-| cause of sudden death. 
jurious, as having a tendency to render the clay 
fusible. Fire clay being an expensive article, it is 
usual, when making fire bricks at a distance from 
mines, to mix with it burnt clay for the sake of 
economizing the clay, and diminishing its contrac- 
tion. It may be here remarked, generally, that 
the various argillaceous earths used in brick- 
making, are generally mixed with some other sub- 
stance, being for the most part unfit to be used 
alone. Some are almost pure clay or alumina, 
and are strong, and exceedingly plastic, but can- 
not be dried without splitting. Others, being light 
sandy clays or loams, are too loose to be made into 
bricks without lime as a flux, to bind the materials 
together. Others again are natural compounds of 
alumina and silica; but these, if free from lime, 
magnesia, or metallic oxides, are exceeding valua- 
ble clays, being, from their infusible nature, adapt- 
ed for making fire bricks for lining furnaces, for 
making crucibles, glass house pots, and numerous 
other familiar and useful articles. 


ohn: 

Silvering Mirrors.—The use of quicksilver, for 
coating the backs of mirrors, proves, as is well 
known, injurious to the health of the artisans, and 
no combination or chemical change has been able 
to prevent this unpleasant result. Baron Liebig 
and other chemists have been experimenting for 
many years upon the possibility of substituting 
silver for it, without incurring the expense. Their 
earlier experiments were unsucccessful ; but about 
four years ago Liebig hit upon a process which, 
after the severest tests, proves to answer the pur- 
pose perfectly. The silver, by this process, adheres 
so firmly to the glass that in cannot be separated 
even by the action of a furnace. It is only one 
6,400,000th part of an inch in thickness, but covers 
the glass completely, and reflects twenty per cent. 
more light than the old mirror, while the cost is 
not enhanced, and the health of the operatives is 
preserved. A manufactory has been established, 
which finds abundant employment for a large body 
of artisans. 

















The Strength of Israel in yet with his People. 
—Thou knowest the fat and full must be fed with 
different food from the panting, bleating sheep. 
Alas! alas! how many there are of the first de- 
scription, not only under our name, but amongst 
the people at large, although the Judge appears to 
be so near the door. Well, dear friend, amid all 
which we may have to wade through for the Lord’s 
sake, I think I see, and hope I am not deceived, 
that the strength of Israel is yet with his people, 
and that the declaration of the prophet will be 
more fully brought to pass: ‘The Lord will com- 
fort Zion: he will comfort all her waste places; he 
will make her wilderness like Eden, and her desert 
S as the garden of the Lord: joy and gladness shall 
Wish our every-day walk may be so guarded as to|be found therein, thanksgiving and the voice of 
encourage the good, in our scholars, and help them|melody! ‘There are precious plants, even little 
on in the best sense. I believe there never was a|children in this city (London,) who, by keeping 
time of more need of careful, conscientious teach-| faithful to the Lord, will in due time have this 
ers of children. There is such a mighty torrent of|song, or one similar to it, to sing. The Lord is 
custom and fashion, that many young females are| blessing Zion; but Oh! how poor and desolate she|small, that the Justices decided at the sessions not 
much carried away with it. School-keeping in-|sits in this great city: are not her sons found slain|to appoint a successor to one of the officers who 
creases in importance, in my view, as I advance in| at the head of every street? And for this I have|had resigned. 


The Principles of Friends.—I continue con- 
firmed in the belief, that the principles of Friends 
approach nearer the truth, and hold forth the spi- 
rituality of our Saviour’s doctrines and offices, in a 
more clear manner, than those of any other reli- 
gious society ; open, I trust notwithstanding, to the 
import and force of the apostolic declaration, that 
in Him, uncireumcision availeth no more than cir- 
cumcision; unless the new creature be quickened 
and formed in us. My prayer, both for myself 
and friends, is, that we may be willing so to die to 
all that is of the old man with his deeds in us, as 
that the pure nature may be revived, whose life is 
hid with Christ in God.— William Lewis, a short 
time before his decease. 








Tenantless Prisons.—Six of the seven prisons 
of Gloucestershire, a county in England, contain- 
ing a population of nearly 500,000, are tenantless ; 
while in the seveuth the number of prisoners is so 
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Ocean Splendors, the most part transparent as crystal, they only in| 
When the sea is perfectly clear and transparent, |one spot exhibit a milky opacity. Under the mi-| 
it allows the eye to distinguish objects at a very|croscope they plaiuly appear as globular animals, | 
great depth. Near Mindora, in the India ocean,| with an indentation corresponding to the dull spot 
the spotted corals are plainly visible under twenty-|on the surface, from which a tolerably long tentacle 
five fathoms of water. The crystalline clearness| proceeds, moving slowly about as if in quest of 
of the Caribbean sea excited the admiration of| food. 
Columbus, who, in the pursuit of his great disco-| It can easily be proved that the phenomenon 
veries, ever retained an open eye for the beauties|proceeds from the animals, for on straining the 
of nature. “In passing over these splendidly|phosphorescent water it entirely lost its luminous 
adorned grounds,” says Schopf, “ where marine|property, while the mammariz remaining on the 
life shows itself in an endless variety of forms, the /filter shine on being moved, the intensity of the 
boat, suspended over the purest crystal, seems to|light being always in proportion to their number. 


float in the air, so that a person unaccustomed to 
the scene easily becomes giddy. 

“ On the clear sandy bottom appear thousands 
of sea-stars, sea-urchins, mollusks, and fishes of a 
brillianey of colour unknown in our temperate seas. 
Burning red, intense blue, lively green, and golden 
yellow, perpetually vary; the spectator floats over 
groves of sca-plants, gorgonias, corals, aleyoniums, 
flabellums, and sponges, that afford no less delight 
to the eye, and are no less gently agitated by the 
heaving waters, than the most beautiful garden on 
earth when a gentle breeze passes through the 
waving boughs.”” Charles Darwin paints in vivid 
colours the magnificent spectacle presented hy the 
sea, while sailing in the latitudes of Cape Horn on 
a very dark night. 

There was a fresh breeze, and every part of the 
surface which, during the day, is seen as foam, now 
glowed with a pale light. ‘he vessel drove before 
her bows two billows of liquid phosphorus, and in 
her wake she was followed by a milky train. As 
far as the eye reached, the crest of every wave was 
bright, and the sky above the horizon, from the 
reflected glare of these livid flames, was not so 
utterly obscure as over the rest of the heavens. 
While La Venus was at anchor before Simon’s 
Town, the breaking of the waves produced so 
strong a light that the room in which the natural- 
ists of the expedition were seated, was illumined 
as by sudden flashes of lightning. Although more 
than fifty paces from the beach where the pheno- 


And finally, on gently shaking in the dark a bot- 
tle of sea-water containing some of these avimals, 
small ]uminous bodies are seen to fall and rise in 
the same manner as mamumariz, when similarly 
agitated during the day time, sink in the liquid, 
and then again ascend to the surface—Hartwig. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Keep Religion Uppermost. 


A short season daily spent by every family in 
reading the Holy Scriptures, and seeking to the 
Lord for spiritual strength, is a highly useful ap- 
propriation of time, and is often blessed to those 
who sincerely practise it. What employment is 
more becoming, than the parents and children to- 
gether or separately, reading the Scriptures, with 
hearts turned to the Father of mercies, that they 
may derive benefit from the revelations made to 
holy men—from the experiences they had of the 
mercy and goodness of God, and to be reminded 
of their duty to lift up their souls in humble prayer 
for his continual preservation, that they may live 
in conformity with his divine will—with the spirit 
and doctrines of the gospel, and thus be made 
partakers of the precious promises. Such a prac- 
tice pursued in the fear of the Lord, will often have 


a refreshing, strengthening effect, and by the help) 


of the good Remembrancer, furnish at times a 
watchword through the day, when assailed by 
temptation. 

“All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 





menon took place, they tried to read by this won-|and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
drous oceanic light, but the successive glimpses /rection, for instruction in righteousness, that the 
were of too short duration to gratify their wishes.|man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 

Thus we see the same nocturnal splendor which | unto all good works.” Those who are made men 
shines forth in the tropical seas, and gleams along|of God by the regenerating power of his Spirit, 
our shores, burst forth from the Arctic waters, and|while they keep their habitation in the Truth, will 
from the waves that bathe the southern promontories| have unity with what He revealed, and commanded 
of the old and new world. But what is the cause|holy men to record for the benefit of those who 


of the beautiful phenomenon widely spread over lehould follow. 


Their religious experiences often 
the face of the ocean? How comes it that at cer-|answer to each other, like face answers to face in 
tain times flames issue from the bosom of an ele-|a glass, and the blessed Spirit which moved the 
ment generally so hostile to their appearance? |holy ancients to write, will often carry home their 
Without troubling the reader with the ground-|sayings with quickening efficacy into the hearts of 
less surmises of ancient naturalists, or repeating|their successors. It is good for old people also, 
the useless tales of the past, I shall at once place|who have long been familiar with the Scriptures, 
myself with him on the stage of our actual know-|to have them frequently revived in their remem- 
ledge of this interesting and mysterious subject. is lbrance. The apostle Peter, writing to those who) 
is now no longer a matter of doubt that almost all|had “obtained like precious faith” with himself, 
inferior marine animals, particularly the jelly-fishes, |says, “This second epistle, beloved, I now write} 
many mollusks and annelides, crustaceans and in-|unto you, in both which I stir up your pure minds 
fusoria, possess the faculty of emitting a phosphoric! by way of remembrance, that ye may be mindful 
light, and adding their mite to the grand pheno-|of the words, which were spoken before by the 
menon. When we consider their countless multi-|holy prophets, and of the commandment of us, the! 


rience of a growth in it, by their neglect of the 
frequent reading of the Holy Scriptures, and hay. 
ing their time and thoughts too much occupied in 
worldly pursuits. 

Many young children have shown a strong in- 
terest, in hearing read the early lives of eminent 
persons recorded in the Bible; and there is reason 
to believe, that more deep and available impres- 
sions have been made upon their tender minds, than 
older persons apprehended at the time. If they 
should be removed by death before reaching ma- 
turity, it is a great favour to them, when passi 
through tedious, suffering illness, that their minds 
have been exercised upon heaven and heavenly 
things, by the precious influences of the Spirit of 


| their Redeemer, invisibly operating and communing 


with their spirits upon those solemn and all-impor- 
tant subjects, of which they had read in their bibles, 
Many Divine promises recited there, may be brought 
to their recollection by Him who constantly watches 
the lambs, and gives them patience, and hope, and 
faith, enabling them to endure as christians, the 
bodily affliction they have to pass through. 

Is there not also reason to believe, that some 
children, for want of parental religious concern and 
care, have grown up with very little right sense of 
the dignity of their creation, its object, and of their 
daily duty to live in the fear of God, that by the 
aid of his Spirit, they may glorify Him in the world, 
and in his service in the church. Where such is 
the unhappy condition of children, do they not of- 
ten show a great want of almost everything that 
dignifies a rational, accountable being, and that 
they have little desire but to indulge the animal 
passions and appetites, and the pride of the human 
heart. We do not mean to convey the idea, that 
merely reading the Holy Scriptures, and commit- 
ting them to memory, will overcome our evil pro- 
pensities. Nothing can bind the strong man, and 
cast him out of the unregenerate heart, but the 
Saviour himself; and yet the Saviour has, in all 
dispensations, made use of means to effect his gra- 
cious purposes. The Lord Almighty inspired holy 
men to record his dealings with his chosen people; 
the coming, life and miracles of the Son of God, 
his doctrines and precepts, his death, resurrection 
and ascension ; and He has marvellously preserved 
those sacred records to this day, in the state of 
perfection in which we have them. He must have 
had a great design in all this, which could be no- 
thing less than to aid helpless man in the path of 
regeneration, through the application of those truths 
and promises, by the Holy Spirit, and to perfect 
the man of God in the Divine principles and mys- 
teries of the gospel, promotive of his growth to the 
stature of a perfect man in Christ Jesus. 

What a sad mistake on the part of parents, 
especially mothers, who should exercise a saving 
influence upon the children, to be decking and 
adorning them to please the vain mind in the child 
and in themselves, and to recommend them to the 
corrupt, fashionable world, by a showy exterior, 
instead of restraining, and watching over them to 
keep them from evil, and to teach them, that loving 
and fearing their heavenly Father, and abstaining 
from everything displeasing to Him, is their duty, 


|and would contribute to dignify them, and to secure 


tudes, we shall no longer wonder at such magni-|apostles of the Lord and Saviour.” No provision| their highest happiness in this world, and in that 
ficent effects being produced by creatures individ-|which has been made by our heavenly Father, for| which is to come. If parents faithfully discharge 
ually so insignificant. In our seas it is chiefly ajhelps in the work of our salvation, can be lightly|their duty, in watching over and religiously train- 
minute gelatinous animal, the mammaria scintil-|esteemed, or the proper use of it neglected, without| ing their beloved offspring, and they should live to 
* lans, which, as it were, repeats the splendid spec-|loss. We have need of all the benefit that we can| maturity, not only will their domestic enjoyment 
tacle of the starry heavens on the surface of the|derive from them, by the aid of the Holy Spirit,|be of a pure and refined character, but when the 
ocean, — which will not be withheld from the humble, sincere,| parents come to their final reckoning, their con- 

Qn filling a vessel with the luminous water, the|secking mind. It is to be feared that many have| sciousness of having done what they could through 
small mammariz, about the size of a pin’s head,|suffered loss, both as regards a correct knowledge] Divine help, for their preservation in the world, 
may by daylight be seen floating at the top. For|of the doctrines of Truth, and in the living expe-| will add to their own peace, and they can part from 
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THE FRIEND. 


ee ee 


Where all Meet with the Lord.—So, Friends, 
when you come together to wait upon God, come 
orderly, in the fear of God: the first that enters 
into the place of your meeting, be not careless, nor 
wander up and down, either in body or mind ; but 
innocently sit down in some place, and turn in thy 
mind to the light, and wait upon God singly, as if 
none were present but the Lord; and here thou 
art strong. Then the next that comes in, let them 
in simplicity of heart, sit down and turn in to the 
same light, and wait in the Spirit: and so all the 
rest coming in, in the fear of the Lord, sit down 
in pure stillness and silence of all flesh, and wait 
in the light; a few that are thus gathered by the 
arm of the Lord into the unity of the Spirit,— 
this is a sweet and precious meeting, where all 
meet with the Lord.—Alezander Parker, 


The Bad Spirit and Nature.—That is the bad 
spirit and nature, (which God will sharply punish,) 
that is ready to accuse others: and though it be never 
so bad and guilty, yet will be excusing itself, and 
laying the fault upon others, or remembering some 
other fault of another, when it should be sensible 
of and ashamed of its own.—ZJsauc Peningion. 


—_——»——__—_ 


Cotton.—Late statistics show that five million 
persons are supported in England, by cotton ; that 
thirty million spindles are employed in the produc- 
tion of the yarn; and that the capital absorbed 
exceeds $750,000,000. Four-fifths of the cotton 
consumed in England—800,000,000 pounds—is 
American. 


THE FRIEND. 


SECOND MONTH 2, 1861. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evropsr.—News from England to First month 13th. 

The weather had moderated, and a thaw had become 
general throughout England. 

The Bank of England had advanced its rate of dis- 
count to 7 per cent. 

The Liverpool cotton market was active, and prices 
had advanced jd. Breadstuffs were dull. Flour was 
quoted at 29s. a 32s.; red wheat, 11s. 3d. a 13s. per 100 
pounds; white, 12s. a 14s. 6d. The state of trade in 
Manchester was favourable. Consols, 913. 

The monthly returns of the Bank of France show a 
decrease of 82,000,000 francs in specie. The Bank has 
advanced its rate of interest to 7 per cent. It is stated 
that a negotiation is pending between France and all 
other continental States for the abolition of passports. 
It is also reported that the governments of Italy, Spain, 
Greece, and Turkey are contemplating a reformed tariff, 
in accordance with that lately made between France 
and Great Britain. 

The intelligence from Gaeta was contradictory. One 
despatch asserts that an armistice for ten days had been 
signed; another says the Sardinians had increased their 
vigilance and activity before Gaeta, and the Paris Moni- 
deur says the negotiations for an armistice remained 
without result. The correspondent of the Times had 
been ordered to quit Rome. 

The Russian ambassador to China had ratified a treaty 
at Pekin, confirming the privileges of Russia on the 
Amoor river, and conceding further commercial advan- 
tages. By the late treaty between China and the allies, 
arrangements were made for the residence of ministers 
from France and England at Pekin. All important 
Chinese ports are to be open to trade, and permission 
is granted for foreign steamers to trade in inland 
waters. 

It is reported that Spain will shortly occupy the prin- 
cipal fortresses in Morocco, in consequence of the non- 
fulfilment of the treaty on the part of the latter power. 

Four Days Later.—Hostilities had been suspended 
temporarily at Gaeta. The French fleet had left that 
port. It is however believed that Francis II. is deter- 
mined to defend Gaeta to the utmost. 

The Bank of France was still losing gold; a further 
rise in the rate of discount was expected, and a suspen- 
sion of specie payments was even anticipated. 


Several rifled cannon had been shipped at Liverpool, 
for Charleston, 8. C. 

There was great suffering among the labouring poor 
in London, thousands of whom were in a destitute con- 
dition, and thronging the work-houses and every place, 
at which relief might be hoped for. 

Letters from Berlin, Prussia, describe the winter 
there as the severest since 1812, the year of Napoleon’s 
Russian campaign. From other European capitals, the 
accounts are of similar import, coupled with sad pic- 
tures of the distress and sufferings of the working 
classes. 

Unitep States. —Affairs at Washington.—On the 28th 
ult., the President sent a message to Congress, submit- 
ting a series of resolutions adopted by the Legislature 
of Virginia on the 19th, having in view a peaceful set- 
tlement of the questions now endangering the Union. 
These resolutions extend an invitation to all States, 
whether slaveholding or free, to appoint commission- 
ers to meet on the 4th inst., in the city of Washington, 
to consider and, if possible, agree upon some amicable 
adjustment. The President warmly commends this ac- 
tion of Virginia, and expresses bis gratification that 
other States have appointed, and are appointing com- 
missioners as proposed, and hopes that when assembled, 
they will constitute a body entitled in an eminent de- 
gree to the confidence of the country. He urges Con- 
gress to pass no law calculated to produce a collision 
of arms, pending the efforts to bring about reconcilia- 
tion; says he still cherishes the belief that the Ameri- 
can people will perpetuate the union of the States on 
terms just and honourable to all sections of the coun- 
try.—It is asserted that letters have been received in 
Wasbington from Abraham Lincoln, urging his friends 
to conciliation and compromise, and it is said that he 
indicates the border State resolutions as the basis of an 
adjustment. Similar views and wishes are attributed to 
Senator Seward. 

Congress.—The debates in both branches of Congress 
have been interesting, but no new views have been pre- 
sented. Several Southern members have spoken in con- 
demnation of secession, and in favour of preserving the 
Union by peaceful measures. The House of Represen- 
tatives having passed the bill for the admission of 
Kansas, it only awaits the signature of the President to 
become a law. 

Progress of the Revolution.—Ten members of the Vir- 
ginia delegation to Congress have issued an address to 
the people of Virginia, in which they say that it is in 
vain to hope for any measure of conciliation or adjust- 
ment from Congress. They urge prompt and decided 
action by the people of Virginia, in convention, as the 
surest means of arresting the impending civil war, and 
preserving the hope of reconstructing a union already 
dissolved.—The State convention of Mississippi has 
elected seven delegates to the Southern Congress, to 
meet at Montgomery, Ala., and has also passed an ordi- 
nance to raise eight regiments of troops. Jefferson Davis 
has been elected Major General.—The buoys in the har- 
bour of Mobile located thirty miles from the city, have 
been destroyed, thus rendering navigation difficult and 
dangerous.—At Charleston, S. C., the erecting of forti- 
fications progresses unceasingly ; about two thousand 
persons, mostly slaves, are engaged in the work. The 
Governor is disposed to regard the wish of the other 
Southern States, and delay an attack of fort Sumpter, 
but it was believed the uneasiness of the excited popu- 
lace will precipitate hostilities. The Legislature of 
South Carolina, in response to the invitation of Virgi- 
nia to appoint commissioners, resolved, on the 28th, by 
an unanimous vote, that the separation of South Caro- 
lina from the federal Union is jinal, and she has no fur- 
ther interests in the Constitution of the United States.— 
About 3000 troops from Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Florida have assembled in the neighbourhood of fort 
Pickens, Pensacola, for the purpose of effecting its cap- 
ture if the federal officers refused to surrender. On the 
25th, the sloop of war Brooklyn sailed from Norfolk, 
with sealed orders. She took two companies of soldiers 
from fort Monroe. Her destination was supposed to be fort 
Pickens.—An election of delegates tothe State convention 
was held last week in Texas. The returns, as far as re- 
ceived, indicate a great majority for immediate seces- 
sion.—On the 26th, the Louisiana convention passed the 
ordinance of secession, by a vote of 113 yeas to 17 nays. 
A proposition was made to submit the ordinance to a 
vote of the people, but it was defeated ; ayes 45, nays 
84. The convention passed unanimously an ordinance, 
declaring the right of free navigation of the Mississippi 
river and tributaries by all friendly States, and the right 


of egress and ingress to the Mississippi by the vessels of 


all friendly States and Powers. 
Union Measures.—Both branches of the Rhode Island 


Legislature have voted by large majorities to repeal the 
personal liberty law of that State.—The Legislature of 
New Jersey have adopted resolutions in favour of Sena- 
tor Crittenden’s propositions or some other conciliatory 
measures, and appointing commiasioners to meet those 
of Virginia. Advices from different parts of Missouri 
indicate a strong union feeling, and that the State con- 
vention will be controlled by conservative men.—The 
Legislatures of North Carolina and Kentucky have ap. 
pointed commissioners to meet those of other States in 
Washington, on the 4th inst. The State of New York 
has also decided upon a similar appointment, and the 
Governor of Maryland, the Legislature not being in ses- 
sion, has appointed five commissioners, all devoted Union 
men. Ex-president Tyler, who was deputed by the Le- 
gislature of Virginia for the special purpose, had a long 
and friendly interview with the President, for the pur. 
pose of urging upon him the avoidance of any mea- 
sure tending to produce a hostile collision with the 
seceding States. The latter expressed his belief that 
there would be no collision between the federal and 
State forces during the remainder of his administration, 
and said that he should certainly make every effort to 
preserve peace. 

Pennsylvania.—The entire public debt of Pennsylvania, 
on the lst of Twelfth month last, was $37,969,847. The 
debt has been reduced $2,238,882 within the last three 
years. To pay this debt beside the ordinary services of 
revenue, the State holds mortgage bonds derived from 
the sale of canals and railroads, to the amount of $10,- 
981,000. 

Public Instruction in Illinois—The number of common 
schools in Illinois is 9162; scholars, 472,247; male 
teachers, 8223; females, 6485; school-houses, 8221; 
scholars in private schools, 19,264; average wages of 
teachers, $28.82 per month to males; $18.80 to females; 
total permanent school fund, $4,919,054, 

New York.—The arrivals of specie from Europe and 
California have been very large for two or three weeks 
past. Business of all kinds very dull. The New York 
World, however, denies the statement that there was a 
much greater number than usual of persons in that city, 
out of employment, or that there is any great degree of 
suffering among the poor. The applications for relief to 
the various benevolent associations do not indicate such 
destitution as prevailed three years ago. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 282; croup, 10; 
consumption, 39; diptheria, 17; inflammation of the 
lungs, 19; scarlet fever, 24; adults, 111; children, 171. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Amos Hibbs, O., $5, to 15, vol. 32; 
from Asa Raley, 0., $2, vol. 33, for Jos. Raley, $4, vols. 
33 and 34; from Nathan S. Yarnall, Pa., per J. E., $4, 
vols. 33 and 34; from James Bell, jr., Pa., $2, vol. 33; 
from J. J. Hopkins, agt., Md., for N. Huppman, $6, vols. 
32, 33 and 34, for Abel J. Hopkins, $4, vols. 32 and 33. 


SOUP-HOUSE. 


The Society for supplying the poor of the city with 
soup, has opened its house, No. 16 Griscom street, (late 
Green’s court,) where soup will be delivered to the poor 
every day, except First-days, between the hours of 
eleven and one. Donations in flour, meat, vegetables, 
&c., will be gratefully received at the house, or in mo- 
ney, by Jeremian Hacker, Treasurer, S. Fourth street; 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street. 


Philad., First mo. 15th, 1861. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend and his wife are wanted to fill the stations 
of Superintendent and Matron at West-town Boarding- 
School. 

Application to be made to either of the following 
Friends: Natuan SHarpuess, Concord; James EMLEN, 
West Chester; Samuen Hittes, Wilmington; Henry 
Core or Witu1aM Evans, Philadelphia. 

Twelfth mo. 10th, 1860. 

easel tiara 

Maraiep, on Fifth-day, the 17th of First month, 1861, 
at Friends’ Meeting-house, Adrian, Lenawee county, 
Michigan, Isaac H. Mosuer and Exizasetu Hoag, both 
members of that meeting. 


a 


Diep suddenly, on the 25th of Twelfth month last, at 
the residence of her sister Rebecca Corse, Exizasets B. 
Morais, in the seventy-sixth year of her age; a member 
of Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends 
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PILE & MELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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